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This publication is 
produced to serve as a 
source of information 
and a medium for the 
expression of respon- 
sible opinion in the 
street and highway 
traffic field. From time 
to time there will ap- 
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Admiral Miller to Direct White House Conference 


EAR ADMIRAL Harold Blaine Miller, USN (Ret.), has been named 
director of the White House Conference on Highway Safety called by 
President Eisenhower for February 17, 18 and 19 in Washington. 


The appointment was announced by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, who will serve as General Chairman of the Conference at request 
of the President. 


Prior to his retirement in 1946, Admiral Miller was director of Public 
Information for the Navy Department. He is head of the Department of 
Public Information of the American Petroleum Institute, and executive 
director of the Institute’s Oil Information Committee. 


Admiral Miller also is president of the Crusade for Freedom, and a 
board member of the National Committee for a Free Europe, of which 
he was formerly president. 


“T am glad of this opportunity to participate in the highway safety 
movement,” he said. “‘It is certainly one of our greatest and most urgent 
humanitarian challenges. Deaths on streets and highways this year will 
approach 40,000, a tragic and needless toll. Injuries will number nearly 
1.5 million. As the President has pointed out, casualties in motor traffic 
in just one year exceed total American casualties for the whole Korean war.” 


Secretary Weeks said the February conference will bring to Washington 
outstanding representatives of business, agriculture, labor, women’s 
groups, public officials, community, religious and national organizations 
and the media of public information. 


or 


There is no mystery about what ought to be done, in every town and 
every state, to curtail the traffic accident toll,”’ the Secretary said. ‘Public 
officials, civic groups and safety experts all are agreed on a sound and 
proven ‘Action Program’ for highway safety. 


‘“What’s lacking is effective leadership—local leadership—to put this 
great humanitarian crusade into organized action. The President hopes 
that this conference will stimulate and encourage that kind of leadership 
in all parts of the nation.” 

Secretary Weeks said that an advisory group of business and industrial 
leaders, headed by Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors Cor- 
poration, assisted him in obtaining the services of Admiral Miller as 
conference director. As general chairman of the conference, the Secretary 
will be assisted by Robert B. Murray, Jr., under secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation. Conference staff will be provided by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, under Commissioner Francis V. duPont, with headquarters 
in the General Services Building. 
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A Governor's Call to Arms 


by 
ARTHUR B, LANGLIE 
Governor of Washington 


(Editor’s note: The State of Washington has received many awards for 
its accident prevention program. The question might well be asked: how 
do they accomplish this year after year? At least a part of the answer 
lies in the fact that they will not be satisfied with their efforts so long as 
hundreds of Washingtonians continue to lose their lives in highway ac- 
cidents. Further, there is a realization by all governmental agencies of 
their particular responsibility in the trafic accident problem. 


Too frequently people in high government office give little more than 
lip service to the problem. Meetings are held, plans are made, everyone 
goes back home, and the planned program dies. 


When we saw a recent declaration by Governor Langlie, it struck us 
as being the most dynamic, aggressive, positive, well planned and directed 
program we had seen emanate a high official’s office.) 


QO" OF AN awareness of my responsibilities as Governor, I haveexercised 
every persuasive means available to me to reduce highway fatalities. 
I have called for and received the assistance of the State Highway 
Department in eliminating physical hazards to traffic. I have called for 
and received the cooperation of a large number of representative citizens, 
sitting as a State Safety Council, in drafting and promoting highway 
safety programs. I have called for and received the concerted effort of 
the State Patrol and local law enforcement agencies in carrying forward 
a continuing program of education and enforcement. I have exhausted 
every persuasive appeal at my command and it has not been enough. 
The killings continue. 


When I examine the underlying causes of these tragedies I find re- 
peatedly that the majority of them result from such flagrant violations 
as drunken driving, exceeding the posted speed limits, following too closely, 
failure to yield right-of-way, and inattention. If these violations cannot 
be stopped by persuasion, then they must be stopped by force. 


I, shall, therefore, ca// upon whatever force is necessary to stop the ag- 
gression of reckless and negligent motor vehicle operators upon lives and 
property within this state and am declaring open warfare against tose 
drivers who persist in despoiling our highways and streets with such wanton 
disregard for human life and property. To the attainment of this objective 
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I am committing the full force of the State Patrol and of every other law 
enforcement agency that will enlist with us in this battle. 





Having made this declaration, I feel it encumbent upon me to explain 
to the public what we plan to do and the reasons why: 





First, 1 am proclaiming a period between now (October 29) and No- 
vember 10 as a warning period. Within that time I am calling upon all 
law enforcement agencies to join in a coordinated traffic law enforcement 
campaign aimed at the arrest and prosecution of every traffic law violator. 
Within that period every motor vehicle operator is advised to inform 
himself fully as to our traffic laws. 





AIDS FOR POLICE DRIVER TRAINING 

















Since your department is enrolled in the Police Fleet Safety Con- 
test you will be interested in obtaining films to assist in training your 
officers in driving techniques. 

There are a series of 10 motion pictures and film slides available 
for purchase from the Vogue-Wright Studios, 237 East Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Films can be ordered for preview before purchase 
by payment of shipping costs only. 






























: If you wish to borrow the films it can be done through the member 
ee companies of the National Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
se surance Companies in your area. Ask for the ““Commercial driver 
. training films.” 
ay The National Council also has the films available on a rental basis. 
of 
rd 
ed Second, | am proclaiming that from November 10 through December 
h. 31 a campaign of war shall be waged by the law enforcement agencies of 
the state against those individuals whose traffic violations are responsible 
for death and injury. Within this period I shall ask these agencies to use 
” every lawful means to arrest traffic law violators. This will include the 
“i use of unmarked cars, electric timing devices, radar, spotter planes, en- 
. forcement ‘personnel from plainclothes details and surveillance. 
10 
It is time we re-assessed the prevailing idea of conspicuous identification 
1c. § our traffic enforcement personnel and cars. Such identification allows 
nd @ ™any violators to make a game of chase out of the officers’ duty to en- 
se. force the law, with the result that these public servants risk life and limb 
a inca rying out their daily assignments to keep our highways and streets 
ve safe. 
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An alarming number of state and local traffic officers have been injured 
this year in performance of duty because reckless and wild drivers spotted 
their marked vehicles and made desperate escape attempts. Several 
have been killed in trying to cite these highway desperados into court. 


We must discard some of the impediments which handicap these officers 
in arresting violators and in gathering evidence. Far too many people 
obey the law only when an officer is in sight. Under this program, he may 
not be in sight. He may be anywhere, anytime, in any kind of a motor vehicle. 
To the full extent of my authority, I am authorizing these enforcement 
practices and I take complete public responsibility for their use. 


Third, | am calling upon the press, radio, television and every other 
information media for support and assistance in this militant effort to 
save the lives of those who face death between now and New Year’s Day, 
if present driving practices are permitted to continue. I am asking these 
agencies to inform every person in this state as to precisely what these 
rules of the highway are. 


I recognize that a campaign of this type brings bitterness and mis- 
understanding. I expect some public recriminations as a result of the 
policy I am declaring herewith. These I shall accept as a cheap price for 
the prolonging of human life. 


I believe that through the united, determined efforts of all our people 
we can cut the preventable waste of human life and property by 50 per 
cent between now and December 31. Do this and 65 people will live who 
otherwise will die horribly. Do this and we will save $4 million in property. 
Do this and we shall put an end to the crisis. 


* * * 


VEHICLE INSPECTIONS TAKE “JUNKERS” OFF ROAD 


In each of the past four years the National Safety Council has pre- 
sented an award of merit to Pennsylvania for its program of compulsor! 
motor vehicle inspection. According to Otto Messner, secretary of revenue 
for the Commonwealth, “‘the state-administered program of compulsory 
inspection is the most practical way to keep unsafe cars and trucks out 
of circulation.” There are approximately ten thousand official inspection 
stations in Pennsylvania, supervised by the staté police, and about seven 
million inspections are conducted each year. During 1951 and 193? 
more than 260,000 motor vehicles were “junked” by their owners aftet 
semi-annual inspections showed them to be unsafe. The inspection law 
has been in effect since 1929. 

—State Government 
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A Judge’s Eye View of Radar 


by 
Jupce Geratpine F. Macetwane 
Municipal Court 
Toledo, Ohio 


(Editor’s note: The determination of speeds through radar and other 
electro-mechanical devices has been the cause of much discussion. As 
far as we know, there have been no decisions concerning the use of radar 
by a court of appellate jurisdiction. To bring its readers a trial court 
judge’s opinion and advice in the presentation of radar-clocked speed 
cases, the Traffic Digest & Review presents here a condensation of Judge 
Macelwane’s talk at the National Safety Congress.) 
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I THE USE of speed measuring devices, public opinion was well ahead 
of the actual use of the equipment in making arrests. This general 
acceptance by the public of the accuracy of radar and acceptance of its 
findings are due to factors which can be briefly summarized: 

/. Many drivers became familiar with radar equipment and its use 
during World War II in diversified types of scientific measurements. 

2. The educational program was well laid out in the communities before 
the use of the speed measuring device. 

3. The general attitude of the American people is to accept scientific 
means as tending to eliminate the element of human error. 

4. There is a growing realization that speed is one of the greatest factors 
in causing accidents. 

When we consider the fact that Ohio leads all other states in the number 
of communities using speed measuring devices and that this use has 
extended over a period of four years, it is is significant that there is not 
one reported case in Ohio testing the accuracy of the radar device or the 
admissibility of the speed as recorded thereby. This means the lower 
courts have held that the evidence is admissible and members of the 
bar have failed to challenge these rulings. 7 

From the standpoint of the judge, cases based on radar equipment are 
much easier to handle in court as the few who plead “‘not guilty” do not 
base their defense on the drawn out complaint of the pursuit method, 
but rather ‘base it on the fact that the officer picked out the wrong car— 
this is particularly true when traffic is heavy and on three and four-lane 
streets. It is on this point that the training and reputation for integrity 
of the police officer is important. A traffic judge, even in a city of the size 
of Toledo, gets to know the police officers of the city pretty well, as they 
appea’ frequently in court, and much of the success of Toledo radar has 
been the selection of capable officers for radar training. 

Whi'e 99 per cent of the violators whose speed is measured by electrical 
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and mechanical devices plead guilty and thus save the time of the court 
and result in lowered court costs, it might be well to suggest the order 
of evidence in contested cases: 

The officer in the car operating the device should testify to: 

7. His own training and experience in the use of the equipment. 

2. The check made of the equipment on the day of the arrest. 

a. Check of speedometer of apprehending car against master speed- 
ometer daily. 

b. Check of device against speedometer of apprehending car by 
trial runs on day of arrest. 

3. Description of violator’s car, including license, color and make. 

4. Place of violation. 

5. Recorded speed as shown by device. 

6. Relay of information to apprehending car. 

The officer in the apprehending car should testify to: 

-/. His training and experience. 

2. Check of speedometer against master speedometer and trial runs 
to check radar device. 

3. Receipt of information from officer in Car One. 

4. Description of violator, car license, color, and make. 

5. Conversation with violator, repeating information as to speed and 
license, color, and make received from officer in Car One. 

The defense usually presents as a defense expert testimony that the 
radar device might be erroneous under certain conditions. 

In most cases this is of little weight if the evidence has been properly 
presented by the officers as to the testing of the equipment on day of arrest. 

While no serious contest of the reliability of the radar device has ever 
been made in Toledo, one such defense was scheduled in Cleveland last 
spring. 

After expert engineer witnesses explained the mechanics of radar and 
its application as used in speed measuring devices the defendant withdrew 
his plea of not guilty and entered a plea of guilty. 

Another defense presented is that the use of radar equipment is a form 
of entrapment. 

I feel that this defense is not impressive as the officer operating the 
equipment is not in any way inducing the speeder to violate the law. In 
fact no operator who drives within the speed limits fixed by law has 
anything to fear from radar. 

In this connection a new state law in Ohio requires officers to post signs 
not less than 750 nor more than 1,500 feet in advance of a radar trans- 
mitter; otherwise the officer is not competent to testify. 

Our first reaction was that this law put the police at a disadvantage 
and would be an aid to the speeder and detract from our objective to curb 
speed. However, the Toledo Police Department is now studying the feasi- 
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bility of posting the entire city and perhaps the psychological effect will 
overcome the disadvantage. 

Other defenses are: 

That state legislation is necessary to legalize its use. 

This is obviously not well taken as no special laws are needed to authorize 
other scientific types of evidence such as fingerprints, blood test, photo- 
graphs, etc. 

That the officer picked out the wrong car. 

On this point it is essential that the officer be well trained, intelligent, 
capable, and of unquestioned integrity, as the general rules of evidence 
as to the credibility of witnesses apply. 


That violator was in line of traffic with all cars going at same speed and 
his was the only car stopped. 





CRASH INJURY ARTICLE REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of an article entitled ““What Causes Auto Injuries?” 
that appeared in a recent issue of Business Week are available without 
cost to Traffic Digest & Review subscribers. 

The article describes an exhaustive accident investigation project 
in Guilford County, N.C., which is under the supervision of Cornell 
University Medical College’s Crash Injury Research Project. The 
article refers to the work done by the Indiana State Police, under the 
supervision of Sgt. Elmer C. Paul, to determine causes of injuries in 
highway accidents. 

Address a card or letter to “‘Extension Services,” Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., for 
the reprint. 











This is in reality not a defense as it is sometimes physically impossible 
in heavy traffic to stop all violators but does not challenge the accuracy 
of the speed charged. 

I would also like to point out that the educational devices of films and 
remarks by the traffic judge in the court appearance of these violators 
effectively drives home the point we are trying to make—to make driver 
“safety conscious”’ at all times behind the wheel, defore they are involved 
in an accident. 

As we all know, when the American people understand a problem, they 
bend «heir energies toward solving it. The citation into court gives judges 
the o»portunity to reach the violator on the subject of how, he or she, 
individually, can help prevent traffic accidents. 
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Testing Teen-Age Drivers 


by 
GeorG_E C. Lowe 


Director 
Trafic Safety Education 
Atlantic Refining Company 


A NEW PROGRAM in traffic safety education was launched in 1947 by 
the Atlantic Refining Company. It was designed as a public service 
medium to show appreciation to communities which have made possible 
the economic growth of the Company in the eastern area of the United 
States. It was started on two basic premises—it was non-commercial 
and non-independent. 

Recognizing that there were many independent movements in the field 
of traffic safety, this project was to cooperate with all such agencies 
in every area where the program was to work. The main objective was to 
stimulate student, faculty and community interest in safety education 
on the high school level. Where there was no program in the local high 
school, it was directed to arousing interest to get this important subject 
a part of the curriculum. Where there was a program in effect, it was 
designed to assist the instructor in his classroom and road instruction. 
In no instance was it to supplant a program, but rather supplement the work 
already being done. 

The program started in eastern Pennsylvania with two dual-control 
cars and three instructors. Since then it has expanded into western Penn- 
sylvania, New England, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, with a 
possible future expansion into the southern states on the Atlantic seaboard. 
In the present area covered, there are 17 men with 15 dual-control cars 
conducting the program. All of these men are former college or high 
school safety education instructors. 

It might be well to note that after starting there was to be no solicitation; 
the program would go only to those schools where it was invited. These 
invitations have come through various media—school authorities, police 
officials, P.T.A. groups, American Legion posts, civic officials, service 
clubs, and other organizations. It is also interesting to note that at present 
there is a backlog of invitations that would require a school year to fill 
in every region. The program is available to all high schools without cost. 
In every state this program is tied in with the official driver education 
set-up of the state’s educational departments. 

A unit consisting of three cars and three men spends one or two weeks 
at a school, depending on enrollment. During this time, the services of 
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Atlantic Refining Company’s driver testing program includes a demonstration 
of correct procedure in parallel parking. 


the men and all the equipment are available to the school. At the end 
of the 1952-53 school year, 524 schools had been visited. About 75 of 
the schools which had no driver education program before our visit now 
have one as a part of their curriculum. 

During the summer months the units are scheduled in colleges giving 
courses in safety education. In addition to the college work, our men 
work with various military installations, Red Cross mobile units, local 
newspapers, and act as judges in state and national road-e-o’s. During 
August, three units give cost-free driver instruction to all applicants 
reporting to the high schools in Ocean City and Wildwood, N. J., and 
Buzzards Bay on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Our program has seven basic phases: 


/.road_ checking, 2. stopping distance demonstrations, 3. psycho- 
physical tests, 4. visual aids, 5. community interest meetings, 6. speakers 
for organization and service club programs, and 7. counselling in organizing 
education courses and other types of safety programs. 


ROAD CHECKING 


Road checking is the core of the entire program. This is a procedure 
in wich the individual may demonstrate his driving ability and receive 
help n the area it is needed. The driving is done over a predetermined 
toad course in one of the Atlantic dual-control cars and the results are 
recor ed on a standardized check sheet. 


Th road course, which is representative of normal driving conditions 
inth area, is determined with the aid of local or state police. It is five 
to se. en miles in length and consists of right turns, left turns, stop signs, 
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traffic lights, railroad crossings, highway driving, and driving in traffic. 
The results of driving are scored on the road test in traffic check sheet 
developed by The Institute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania State College. 

An individual with an operator’s license or a learner’s permit is assigned 
to each of the cars for each period of the school day. The entire driving 
pattern is observed and wherever deviations from accepted standard 
procedures are noted, suggestions are made for correction of this driving 
practice. The driver is commended for sound driving practices and cour- 
tesies displayed during the drive. 


Each car will accommodate from 25 to 30 drivers per week. In addition 
to the drivers, it has been the policy to have three student observers of 
near driving age or non-licensed individuals of driving age to ride in each 
car. They have the opportunity to observe and take part in the discussion 
which gives them information that will be of value in their future driving 
experience. This makes it possible to give information to 100 to 125 
persons per car each week. The road checking schedule for adults and 
other groups is generally arranged on a one-hour, per-driver, per-car 
basis. Efforts are made to have observers accompany these drivers except 
in checking for contests, such as a road-e-o. 


The time necessary to drive the road course is 20 to 25 minutes. The 
high school driver is scheduled for one school period and the adult driver 
for approximately 50 minutes in the car. This leaves 20 to 25 minutes 
for discussion of the experiences of the drive. The checks on the road test 
form are reviewed, questions answered, further suggestions made, and a 
comparative rating is prepared for the driver in this discussion period. 

The road test in traffic form contains 125 separate items on which the 
driver is checked. The major headings for the specific items covered are 
procedures in the following: 

Checking the vehicle, checking the driver, starting the engine, starting 
the vehicle in low, backing, clutching and shifting gears, steering, railroad 
crossings, speed control, stopping, stop streets, uncontrolled intersections 
or through streets, signalling failures, signal violations, passing other 
vehicles going in the same direction, position of the vehicle on the roadway 
(in traffic lanes, right turns, left turns) and smoothness in operation (clutch, 
brake, accelerator). 

There are five general things considered in the entire check procedure: 
attention, nervousness and hesitancy, overconfidence, use of rear view 
mirrors, and anticipation or response to hazardous conditions in the 
making. 

From the accompanying table, it is seen that there is an average error 
in all the areas except checking the vehicle. This checking is not required 
in the road check but information on this is always stressed. It wi!! be 
noted that the average error is high for the procedures in clutching and 
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shifting gears, steering, uncontrolled intersections, and making right and 
left turns. 

Each driver’s performance is charted and compared with an average 
error graph, thus showing him where he does not conform with the ac- 
cepted practices. 








TABLE OF AVERAGE ERRORS 
Average Error 
Major Headings Total Errors Per Individual 
Checking Vehicle ................ 0 0.0000 
Checking the Driver ............. 2,254 0.0927 
Starting the Engine ............. 4,347 0.1787 
ee 12,009 0.4938 
ee ere ere ree 11,870 0.4881 
Clutching and Shifting ........... 54,665 2.2478 
i ate aces 4:2 dA GA we 33,032 1.3583 
Railroad Crossings .............. 9,341 0.3841 
BN CME nn oon sec ce sasccen 11,736 0.4826 
ESET TT CeCe TT eT T Tee 7,714 0.3172 
Eee 4,139 0.1702 
Uncontrolled Intersections ........ 28,347 1.1656 
Signalling Failures ............... 11,013 0.4529 
Stomal Violateoms..........5....45. 497 0.0204 
Passing Other Cars .............. 765 0.0315 
Roadway Position (Traffic) ....... 9,530 0.3919 
nats cence exennses 33,842 1.3916 
SE, vane saeecne rege dena 40,596 1.6693 
en ee SEE CETTE Ce CT Eee Te 3,382 0.1391 
ier sik daca tn a ants Kes 5,642 0.2320 
Schools Visited— 524 
Drivers Scored—24,319 











STOPPING DISTANCE DEMONSTRATION 


The stopping distance demonstration shows how far it takes to stop a 
motor vehicle in an emergency situation. It also shows the two factors of 
reaciion time of the individual and braking distance of the vehicle in the 
stopping procedure. The general speeds used for the demonstration are 
20 » ph and 30 mph to show the effect of increasing speed on the distances 
nece sary to stop the vehicle. 

A» electric detonator is used to give the necessary emergency signal 
for ssopping and indicates the distances involved in reaction of the indi- 
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vidual and braking of the vehicle. The device is attached to the front 
bumper of the vehicle and indicates by chalk marks on the road surface 
the distance traveled during the time the driver’s foot is moved from the 
accelerator to the brake pedal. The braking distance is indicated by 
marking the surface of the road under the detonator after the vehicle is 
skidded to a stop. The cooperation of the police and other administrative 
officials is secured so that the demonstration area will be properly pro- 
tected. The group is briefed in the auditorium and brought to the street 
to witness the demonstration under controlled conditions. The drivers are 
members of their own group. Measurements of the reaction distance and 
braking distance are made after each run. These are added for the total 
stopping distance and are used as the basis of the discussion on safe driving 
speeds with the group in the auditorium after the demonstration. 

This is one phase of the program which may be demonstrated to large 
groups and is usually conducted as a high school assembly. At the end 
of August, 208,954 persons had witnessed these demonstrations since the 
inception of the program. 


OTHER PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


Psycho-Physical Tests. The Keystone Telebinocular, the field of vision 
test, the AAA color vision test, and the rod test for depth perception are 
standard equipment in each unit. These tests are made available when 
they can be worked into the schedule or in conjunction with the road 
checking. They are valuable in that they give the driver information as 
to his general visual and physical characteristics. 


Visual Aids. A \ibrary of from 12 to 15 films on the various phases of 
safety education and the complete projection equipment are a part of 
each unit’s material. 

The films are made available to the schools or groups in the community 
during the time a unit is in the area. The projection equipment is always 
available for use by groups which do not have access to such equipment. 


Community Interest Phase. The community interest part of the pro- 
gram is an important one. The leaders in the community are made aware 
of some of the things that are being done on a state and national scale 
and how they may be applied to their local problems. 

When plans are being made with a school, time is reserved for a meeting 
of representative citizens of the community. This is planned as a luncheon 
or dinner meeting to which are invited borough and school officials, heads 
of service clubs, representatives of state, county and municipal enforcement 
officers, press, radio and television representatives, clergy, and members 
of other organizations that are interested in traffic safety. An appeal 1s 
made to these persons, since they represent a cross section of the le«ders 
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of the community, that they effectively aid what is being done to reduce 

° % ~~ . - ° ° 
trafic accidents by ‘organizing and promoting safety programs in their 
own organizations. 


Speakers for Organizations and Service Club Meetings. The men in this 
trafic safety education group are always available for participating in the 
programs of organizations and service clubs. Many such organizations 
have availed themselves of this service. 


Counselling in Organizing Driver Education Courses and Other Types 
of Safety Programs. As stated earlier, the personnel participating in this 
program are former college or higher school safety education instructors. 
Hence it is only natural that they should be called on for advice by school 
superintendents and administrators in the organization of courses in this 
relatively new field. The men in the organization are interested in new 
developments and current trends. Through this interest and the broad 
experience in working with the great number of different programs in 
schools, they are able to render substantial assistance to driver education 
instructors. It is the policy to maintain periodic contacts with the instruc- 
tors in the field to render any additional service. 


* * * 


Johnstown, Pa., Discourages ‘‘Deliberate’’ Violators 


Under a new plan to deal with parking violators, Johnstown, Pa., is 
handing deliberate violators of traffic ordinances stiffer penalties than 
thoughtless motorists. 

Policemen carry cream and red colored tickets. The cream ticket is 
handed those who overstay parking meter time and carries a $1 fine— 
$3 if not paid within 72 hours. . 

A red ticket is given those classified as deliberately parking in restricted 
zones or violating other ordinances. On the back is printed ‘‘Deliberate 
Violation.”’ The fine is $3, or $6 if not paid within 72 hours. 

In the first month of operation, February 1953, the new system paid off— 
both financially and in discouraging illegal parking in the city. 

Fines netted the city an all-time monthly high of $5,103.10 in February. 
This compares with $1,053 in February of 1952, and $9,883 for the full 
year of 1952. The dime extra in February fines for 1953 was sent in with a 
83 fine by one motorist. 

Sad Police Chief Charles R. Griffith: ‘After one full month of enforce- 
ment, the results have exceeded our expectations. Deliberate violators are 
very ew. Our alleys are relatively free of parked vehicles and the majority 
ofth drivers are well pleased with the results.” 

—The American City 
Decer er, 1953 13 





Field Training Recruits by Transfer 


(Editor’s note: Many police chiefs are concerned about lack of activity 
and/or improper action by police officers in areas of policing other than 
the division to which they are assigned. Some chiefs report that, while 
they recognize the desirability of functional organization, they are alarmed 
by patrol division personnel ignoring traffic violations and the inability 
of traffic officers to cope with routine criminal complaints. 

It was learned that the Cincinnati Division of Police was having pro- 
nounced success with a program which provided each recruit with a varied 
but planned introduction to all phases of police service. 

Accordingly, Chief Stanley R. Schrotel was asked to provide informa- 
tion explaining this program. The following article by Capt. Keith Scott, 
director of personnel, describes the Cincinnati program, the reasons for it 
and the results.) 


ane was one of the weaknesses considered in the self- 
analysis and improvement program of the Cincinnati Division of 
Police. Here is the reasoning which led to the establishment of a plan for 
rotational transfer of novice patrolmen. 

Recruit instruction plays only a minor part in the complete training of 
police personnel. Extensive classroom training of recruits is not ordinarily 
feasible because of budgetary deficiencies and personnel shortages. Fre- 
quently, acute need in the field compels assignment of recruits with barely 
essential training to regular police duty. 

The most effective training technique: 1. Instruction, 2. Demonstration 
and 3. Supervision and correction of performance cannot be followed with 
reasonable continuity except in the field. Principles are more easily under- 
stood, assimilated and retained by the trainee when observed and practiced 
in the field operations than when expounded during classroom or other 
contacts. 


Leaving patrolmen in positions to which they are initially assigned for 
long periods of time results for them in a limitation of opportunity for 
diversified experience, the establishment of stereotyped behavior patterns 
and the stifling of initiative, interest and enthusiasm which are usually 
sustained only by the stimulus of meeting and solving new problems. Thus 
the process of learning is retarded or halted for such individuals and the 
end result is a reduction in efficiency, if not utter stagnation. 

The pattern of thought and behavior established within the first few 
months of police activity will ordinarily be a major influence throughout 
a policeman’s official career. This is especially true if he is assigned to a 
unit which concentrates upon one segment of police activity to the exc!:sion 
or subordination of all others. As time passes, his knowledge and interest 
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in other fields of activity will atrophy and he will be increasingly reluctant 
to act with any degree of aggression toward problems outside his area of 
experience. 

In an effort to combat these evils and the tendency toward specialization, 
the Cincinnati Division of Police has inaugurated a policy of rotational 
transfer of personnel. When classroom recruit training is finished, recruits 
are assigned in equal numbers to each of the field units included in the 
plan. They are moved from one unit to another each six months until 
they have had four assignments. 

Commanding officers record information concerning individuais’ activi- 
ties, qualities and capabilities in their service records and at the comple- 
tion of the rotation cycle an evaluation of these reports is made the basis 
for deciding upon permanent assignment, special use or additional training 
of these men. Requests for transfer are not accepted from members before 
they have completed the rotation cycle. Thereafter, requests for transfer 
are acceptable and will be honored whenever consistent with good policy 
and reasonable convenience. 

In recognition of the importance of sound orientation, unit commanders 
carefully select well qualified personnel for assignment with rotationees 
as field instructors. Confusion in policy and procedure indoctrination is 
minimized through annual treatment of total personnel in a perpetual 
in-service training program. The wide variation between units in such 
factors as service demand, population density, traffic load, crime incidence, 
land use, sociological characteristics and patrol techniques in this city are 
admirably suited to provide the trainee with an excellent grounding in 
police practice through the rotation plan. 

Although the mechanics involved in making these monthly transfers 
of various rotation groups among the units places some additional burden 
upon the supervisors, the first ten months’ experience seems to indicate 
that returns in improved interest and efficiency far outweigh this considera- 
tion. Expression of approval from rotationees shows that the new man 
wants to become a complete policeman as quickly as possible and the 
tendency toward specialization has been noticeably reduced. 


* * * 


. UN ADVISES FIVE COUNTRIES ON ROAD PROBLEMS 


Five countries are receiving United Nations technical assistance for 
highway development under recent programs in Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, and Iran. 

In addition, the UN has just completed a transport survey of Central 
Ameica, where highway development is imperative to economic expansion. 
Two UN traffic engineers, at the same time, made a two-month traffic 
study of Rio de Janeiro. 


Decei-ber, 1953 15 





10-Month Toll Up 1 Per Cent 


— NATION’S motorists are still fighting a grim battle with death on 
the highway and are just managing to hold their own, the National 
Safety Council reported on December 2. 

After more than three years of a steadily rising death toll, the upward 
trend was halted in May and a stalemate has existed since then, the 
Council said. 

In the first four months of this year, traffic deaths increased 5 per cent 
over the comparable period of 1952. But in the next six months—May 
through October—they decreased 1 per cent. 

That leaves the over-all increase for 1953 at 1 per cent for 10 months, 
the Council said, with a good chance of achieving a reduction for the year. 
The answer to that is in how motorists drive during the treacherous 
winter weather and during the Christmas-New Year holiday season. 

The ten-month total of traffic fatalities was 31,060, as compared with 
30,670 for the corresponding period last year. 

October deaths totaled 3,640 in both years. 

Travel continued to increase, and at a much greater rate than deaths. 
While figures are not yet available for October, mileage for nine months 
was up 5 per cent with deaths up 1 per cent. Thus the mileage death rate 
was6.7 at the end of September—the lowest nine-month rate ever recorded. 

For October, 25 of 46 reporting states had increases in deaths, 20 had 
decreases, and one reported no change. At the end of 10 months, 27 states 
had increases, 17 had decreases and two reported no change. 

The 17 states with decreases for 10 months were: 


—21% California 

—15% 
eee 9% Virginia 
Colorado 9% Mississippi 
Washington 7% Nebraska 
South Carolina T% Washington 
New Jersey Yo Georgia 
Oklahoma Kentucky 


Among 468 cities reporting for October, 107 had fewer deaths, 100 had 
more deaths, and 261 reported no change. 

Perfect records in October were reported by 315 cities, the three largest 
of which were Omaha, Nebr. (251,100); Providence R. I. (248,700), and 
Spokane, Wash. (161,700). 

Cities still having perfect records at the end of 10 months totalled 88. 
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The three largest were Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Raleigh N. C. 
(65,700), and Covington, Ky. (64,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 10 months, the following 
had populations of more than 200,000: 


Omaha, Nebr. ......... 
Denver, Colo. ......... 
ee i ae 
Seattle, Wash. 

Aifenta, Ge. oi sessss 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 
Dayton, Ohio 

San Diego, Calif. ...... 


—55% 
— 52% 


Long Beach, Calif. ..... 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Toledo, Ohio 
Pitteburgh, Pa. ........ 
Richmond, Calif. ...... 
eS ae 


San Francisco, Calif. ... 


—21% 
—15% 
—10% 


o7 
7% 

C7 
7% 

o7 
5% 
907 
“0 
07 
“1 


The three leading cities in each population group for 10 months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 


Rate 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 
Deerott, BEIM. ....5 cesses 
Philadephia, Pa. ........... 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 
eS rr 
memmenmn, E.G. ......... 


2.6 
3.1 
3.2 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 
Dallas, Tex 


ye 
2.7 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 
Portland, Ore. ............. 


Reg. 


Rate 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I. ........... 
a, a 
Omaha, Nebr. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Wilmington, Del. ........... 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, La. .......... 


50,000-100,000 Population 
re 
Lamenster, Pa. .......0s005. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ......... 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Abiline, Tex. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. .......... 


Reg. 
Rate 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Kingsport, Tenn. 
Walla Walla, Wash. ........ 
Salisbury, N.C. . 


Dece aber, 1953 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 






























Control of Commercial Driving Schools 


by 


GiennN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training 


The Traffic Institute 


AS STATE driver license requirements are strengthened, more and more 
beginning drivers are turning to commercial driver schools for instruc- 
tion. There arises, then, a number of more or less qualified commercial 
schools to meet the demand, and to cash in on the business. 

In the lusty and often sharp competition to secure students, the operators 
of the schools sometimes resort to questionable or bad practices. For 
example, a school may advertise as, “State Driving School;” or, as the 
“(Name of State) Driving School.’’ Locating such schools very near 
examination points, the instructors harass examiners in numerous ways. 

In addition to advertising an implied official name, school operators 
also imply a guaranteed driver license after a course of instruction. 

Moreover, a few operators equip the students with just the minimum 
essentials in knowledge and skill, and sometimes harm the attitude of 
the driver by implication that a bribe or a tip will be necessary to secure 
the license. 

All of these questionable practices have led to attempts to regulate 
commercial driving schools. New York State and Washington, D. C., 
have long had legislation, and, more recently, California, Florida, and 
Massachusetts have passed legislation to control commercial driving 
schools. 





Several resolutions relating to the operation and supervision of 
driver education schools were adopted at the National Conference on 
Driver Education conducted last month at Michigan State College. 
Details on this action will be given in the January issue of the Traffic 
Digest & Review. 











The New York University Center for Safety Education has prepared 
a code of ethics, in cooperation with commercial driving schools in the 
New York area. This code, plus the laws and experiences of the above 
named states should provide those interested in such legislation with the 
necessary information. 

The Florida law grants authority to “‘promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions controlling commercial driving schools in Florida as are necessary 
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and proper,” according to Col. H. N. Kirkman, director of the Florida 
Department of Public Safety. 

Registrar Rudolph King of Massachusetts has assigned a staff to ad- 
minister the law in the Commonwealth. After passage of the bill, the staff 
held a series of meetings with school operators to determine the best 
practices to be followed in the interest of public safety. 

Dr. Gerhard Littmann, chief of police, Frankfort, Germany, when 
visiting the Traffic Institute recently, reported that all new drivers regard- 
less of age must present evidence of satisfactory completion of a driver 
education school when applying for a driver’s license. Chief Littmann 
also stated that in his city, as in this country, the ‘‘fringe’’ commercial 
school constitutes a drawback and gives a bad reputation to those schools 
endeavoring to produce a satisfactory driver. 

All in all, commercial driving schools when properly regulated can be 
of great service to the public safety effort. Working with state license 
authorities, the instructors can and should turn out better drivers. In 
the final analysis, the lives of the new drivers are very much at stake. 

(See ‘Are Commercial Driving Schools Meeting Their Full Responsi- 
bilities?’ in Summer 195] issue of the Traffic Review). 


AC & SC Honored by N.E. Safety Coordinators 


Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware, acting on behalf of the North- 
eastern State Safety Coordinators, recently presented to the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies an illuminated scroll honoring that 
organization for its contributions to the success of the nation’s first regional 
cooperative speed control program, conducted last summer by the 11 
states from Maryland to Maine. 

The scroll was presented to Manning W. Heard, president of the Associa- 
tion, at the opening session of a two-day Northeastern Conference on 
Highway Safety and Motor Vehicle Problems in Wilmington. J. Dewey 
Dorsett, the Association’s general manager, and Thomas N. Boate, man- 
ager of its Accident Prevention Department, both of New York City, 
also attended the presentation ceremony. 

Governor Boggs, who joined the ten other governors of the area in 
launching the region’s pioneering ‘“‘summer slowdown”’ highway safety 
program May 28 with an unprecedented joint declaration of the unified 
campzign extending from June 1 to August 31, said the insurance organiza- 
tion’s active assistance had “greatly stimulated increased inter-state 
traffic safety promotion effort, establishing a pattern which may well be 
the fo-erunner of similar regional activities among the 11 northeastern 
States.’ 
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Mattson New President of Automotive Safety Foundation 


Joe O. Mattson, of Long Beach, Calif., has been named president of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, according to an announcement by 
General Levin H. Campbell, Jr., chairman of the Foundation’s Board of 
Trustees. 

Mr. Mattson succeeds Pyke Johnson, who has retired as operating 
head of the organization. General Campbell said that Mr. Johnson will 
continue to serve the Foundation in a consulting capacity. 

Formerly director of the Department of Motor Vehicles in California, 
Mr. Mattson was born in Los Angeles, and received his education in the 
Long Beach public schools and at Oregon State College. He started his 
career with the motor vehicle department as a driver license examiner in 
Pasadena in 1934, later working his way to the top of the organization as 
a civil service employee. 

In 1940 Mr. Mattson left the department to join the field staff of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. He transferred to the Automotive 
Safety Foundation early in 1942, and was immediately loaned to the High- 
way Traffic Advisory Committee to the War Department, working in the 
west during the war with the 7th, 8th and 9th Service Commands. 

Mr. Mattson has remained on the Pacific Coast since the war, first in 
the Foundation’s Laws Division, and in recent years as assistant to the 
president whom he now succeeds. 

Mr. Johnson, a native of Denver, Colo., succeeded Paul G. Hoffman 
as head of the Safety Foundation in March, 1942. A former Denver news- 
paperman, Mr. Johnson moved to Washington in 1918 to represent the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, of which he was made executive 
vice president in 1939. 

Widely known in trade association circles, Mr. Johnson has been a 
member of several U. S. delegations to International Road Congresses 
in Europe, Central and South America. The French government awarded 
him the Legion of Honor in 1933. 


* * * 


One of the questions a manufacturing company recently asked its fore- 
men was: ‘“‘What is most important in deciding whether or not a new 
employee should become permanent?” Fifty-nine per cent of the foremen 
replied “His attitude”; 31 per cent said “His performance.” 

—Personnel News 


The responsibility we assume relating to the welfare of our fellow man 
is the rent we pay for the space we occupy on this earth. 
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Institute Opinion on: 





Bank Collection of Parking Fines 


In the August 1953 issue of the Traffic Digest & Review there appeared 
a brief item on the payment of parking fines in the banks of Montreal, 
Quebec. 

During the first four months of this new plan’s operation, more than 
60 per cent of those paying parking fines have gone to branch banks, 
instead of to the Municipal Court. Of the 42,825 fines paid in four months, 
25,888 were paid at the banks. 

The banks retain seven cents for each ticket collected. Clerks at the 
bank are allowed to accept payment only up to the closing of business on 
the second day after the traffic notice has been issued. 

Each day, the bank mails to the city’s Traffic Bureau: (1) the “‘paid”’ 
notice of summons, (2) a statement summarizing collections, and (3) 
a check for the amount the bank collected. 

This is not such a radical departure as might be suspected at first 
thought. It is merely one more step, of many already taken, away from 
court trial. 

Originally all fines were assessed by and paid in the court, after a hearing 
of the case. Once in a while a defendant would have his attorney, a friend, 
or relative appear for him, plead guilty and pay the fine. 

When some of the courts became so burdened with cases that it was im- 
possible for the judge to hear them all, a violations bureau was established 
where a previously established fine (or bail) could be paid without court 
appearance. 

The next step was for motor clubs and other organizations to appear at 
the violations bureaus as a service to their members. This was followed 
in some cities by currency exchanges performing this service for a fee. 

Any procedure that enables a violator to escape his “‘day in court”’ is 
of questionable value. The farther we get from court proceduré the nearer 
we come to commercializing violations. One city is reported to have seri- 
ously considered selling books (to business firms) from which a coupon 
would be torn for each parking violation! 

It is not desirable to inconvenience the motorist too greatly, but on 
the other hand we must not lose sight of the primary purposes of court 
action, none of which is the collection of revenue. 

WI ile we believe that the Montreal policy is no greater departure than 
some of the older methods, we do wonder if the next step would be for the 
violator to endorse and mail the ticket to his bank and have the amount 
draw: from his account. 
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The Economy of Freeways 


by 


LLoyp ALDRICH 


(This is a reprint from Highway Research Abstracts of a condensation 
of the original paper which appeared in Trafic, published by the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Traffic Association). 


The economics of freeways differ widely from published statements. 
Benefits, even on a very conservative basis, are so large in congested urban 
areas that it would appear highly desirable that a system for factual 
analysis be presented for the consideration of all concerned. 


Recent speed and delay studies show that the average over-all speed 
between El Monte and Santa Monica, using the best surface route, is 
less than 25 mph. The same is true between Pasadena and Imperial High- 
way on a route via Figueroa Street to San Pedro. Therefore the yardstick 
used in this report, called “‘minimum benefits to the average motorist,” 
will apply in the more-congested traffic area extending roughly from 
Imperial Highway on the south to the Santa Monica Mountains—Griffith 
Park on the north, and from Rosemead-Lakewood Boulevard on the east 
to the Pacific Ocean on the west. This would also apply to the more densely 
built up areas of San Fernando Valley and the area tributary to the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway. In other less congested areas of the city the benefits would 
be more variable and would offer less opportunity for formulating a 
benefits floor. Minimum benefits within the area outlined are given as 
follows: 


MINIMUM BENEFITS TO MOTORISTS USING FREEWAYS 
Average Savings per Vehicle Mile 


ETE L CR EES OLE EET LEER ET LOTTE LO TORT 0).33¢ 
Maintenance cost savings due to elimination of stop and go travel . .0.24c 
hs er ie Acard og Laon eae ad uel ().56¢ 
Time savings (commercial vehicles only)..................0++000- ().87c 

RESET Ne ree ey 


Applying the benefits to the record of vehicle mileage on presently com- 
pleted sections of freeways, we find that, on the very conservative basis 
used herein, in the 3-yr. period 776 million vehicle-mi. of travel at 2c per 
mile savings resulted in a savings of $1514 million. The original cost of the 
16.57 mi. of freeways under study was $42,026,683. If the savings at the 
above rate could be applied to payment for the freeways, their or rinal 
cost would be amortized in less than 10 years. In addition to these remark- 
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able direct benefits to the motorist, we have also the unevaluated benefits 
to the region, which are of vast importance. 


The preceding discussion warrants the following conclusions: (1) the 
economic benefits to the motorist from his investment in freeways are 
direct and substantial; conservative minimum savings are shown in this 
report to be 2c per vehicle-mile; (2) there are large benefits to the region 
which are as real, though not easy to evaluate; (3) heavily used freeways 
in congested urban areas, while much more expensive to acquire and con- 
struct, pay for themselves more quickly than lower-cost freeways in areas 
of less intense traffic demand. 


A Project in Cooperation 


A. H. Henderson, director of the California Department of Motor 
Vehicles, spoke at the opening session of the course in Post Licensing 
Driver Regulation and Control in San Francisco. His remarks on coopera- 
tion are given below: 

“Like most activities concerned with motor vehicle administration, 
this program of special training courses is a project in cooperation. To some 
extent it is supported as a public investment, particularly in the sense 
that most of those in attendance are public officials. Support and assistance 
are given also by privately financed institutions. Your programs and other 
literature have informed you as to the sponsorship of the course. We 
are all in agreement, I am sure, that the project has impressive backing. 
The Safety Foundation of the Farmers Insurance Group and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University are the two major private institu- 
tions concerned. The University of California, of course is a publically- 
supported institution. The American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, is an association of public officers, as you know. 


“Each of these sponsors is concerned in promoting the public safety and 
welfare in the field of motor vehicle traffic. The two academic institutions 
have special resources for research and experiment that, from a sense of 
public responsibility, they make available to the administrators. The 
Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation represents the concern of a 
vital industry in improved traffic safety. We who represent the motor 
vehicle administration agencies of the western states are firmly united in 
endorsing the concept that a// public regu/ation and control of vehicle 
traf: and drivers, is intended to serve the public safety and welfare.” ..... 


* * xX 


Th: only time a traffic light shows green in both directions is during 
the t stimony of two drivers involved in a collision. 
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California Traffic Law Enforcement Course 


For the first time on the West Coast, a two-week training program in 
Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and Techniques will be pre- 
sented in Los Angeles from January 25 to February 5, 1954, by the Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering and University Extension, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Conducted by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, the 
specialized offering is open to police officers who are now, or will become, 
supervisors, and to training officers. 


They will learn how to prepare a plan of action designed to make the 
best possible use of the manpower, equipment, and public support available 
for the enforcement of traffic laws in their communities. 


The two-week program will cover: 


/. Objectives of traffic law enforcement, respective roles of police and 
courts, complementary roles of driver license administration and public 
information and education. 


2. Appraisal of the activities which make up police traffic law enforce- 
ment action in accidents, patrol, parking and congestion. Examination 
with intent to discover current practices, evaluate them, compare them 
with the most effective and safe practices, and to establish a nucleus 
around which procedural manuals could be written, training programs 
improved, and personnel supervision made more effective. 


3. The effect of improved operational policies and rules on the quality 
and quantity of traffic law enforcement. Use of the selective enforcement 
method. 


4. Legal authority of police in trafic law enforcement, principles of 
trafic law, rules of evidence as applied to traffic law enforcement. 


5 The Highway Transportation System, non-police agencies, role of 
the police in highway traffic. 


Attendance fee for the training program is $75 per student. Further 
information is available from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 


A non-fatal injury accident is an accident in which at least one person 
is injured, and no injury terminates fatally. 


—From Accident /acts 
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SUPREME COURT OF INDIANA CLARIFIES STATUTE 
REQUIRING “IMMEDIATE ARRAIGN MENT” 


: Sania officers and judges of traffic courts have long pondered the 
meaning of the common statutory provision (such as Section 185 
of Act V of the Uniform Vehicle Code) requiring that when an arrest is 
made for a traffic offense ‘‘the arrested person shall be immediately taken 
before a magistrate,” etc. Harassed judges who have considered this as 
a directive for them to be on the alert at all hours of the day or night to 
conduct an “immediate” arraignment will be interested in a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Indiana which declared in most emphatic 
language that “immediately” means only during the usual hours of holding 
court. 


In McClanahan v. State, 112 N.E. 2d 575, (Supreme Court of Indiana, 
June 2, 1953) the defendant was arrested late at night for driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor and placed in jail. Much of the 
testimony given against him at the trial was by police officers who ob- 
served him at police headquarters and it was his contention that such evi- 
dence was illegally obtained and therefore inadmissible because he had 
not been taken immediately before a magistrate. He argued that if he 
had been taken to court as the law required, some of the officers who saw 
him at the station would not have had occasion to see him and so would 
not have been able to testify against him. 


In reasoning applicable to intoxicated drivers the court said: 


“I! an accused is intoxicated while operating a motor vehicle his mental 
condition is such that he could not enter a plea of guilty to the charge 
‘freely and understandingly,’ which must be the case if the plea is to be 
valid * *“ This is the judicial standard for a valid plea of guilty and the 
legislature has no power to interfere with the courts in this requirement. 
Obvicusly he should not be releas¢@ from custody while intoxicated for 
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this would permit him to commit another misdemeanor by being fou rd 
in a public place unlawfully in a state of intoxication. Nor would sucli a 
person be competent to execute a reasonable bond. 


“We do not believe that the legislature intended to require an accused 
who is in fact drunk or in an unlawful state of intoxication, although 
charged with operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be brought before a magistrate. We believe that the 
court and jury were warranted in finding that the appellant was in fact 
drunk and in an unlawful state of intoxication when he was arrested 
and taken to police headquarters; therefore it was not necessary that he 
be taken immediately before a magistrate.” 


Enlarging the scope of its opinion beyond those who are actually in- 
toxicated or drunk, and thus to include “any person arrested for any 
violation” of the traffic code, the court continues: 


‘‘But more serious considerations affect the validity of (the statute) 
when an accused is not intoxicated but only under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. The statute fails to provide that the accused be brought 
before a magistrate during the usual hours for conducting court. The 
appellant in this case was arrested at approximately 12:30 a.m. October 
25, 1951. Can the legislature require that magistrates conduct court 
twenty-four hours a day? Could the legislature by statute require the 
Supreme Court to be in session day and night? Could the Supreme Court 
of Indiana order the General Assembly to extend its daily sessions for 
twenty-four hours each day? The questions furnish their own answers.’ 


The court then goes on to say that such a statute, in order to be con- 
strued as constitutional, must be limited to bringing the accused before 
a magistrate during his usual hours for conducting court. Referring to the 
usual constitutional provisions creating the three departments of govern- 
ment, (executive, legislative and judicial) the court remarked that such 
provisions make these three departments equal, coordinate and _ inde- 
pendent and that “‘no department of state government can be controlled 
or embarrassed by another department of the government unless the 
constitution so ordains. Any act by which the legislature attempts to 
hamper judicial functions or interfere with the discharge of judicial duties 
is unconstitutional and void.” 


In conclusion the court said: 


“There was no requirement that the police officers go and wake up the 
justice of the peace in the middle of the night so that the appellant could 
be charged before him with the offense of driving a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. There was no error in admitting 
the evidence of the conversations had with the appellant at the police 
department, or in the testimony concerning his condition at that place.” 
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OHIO CASE HOLDS POLICE MAY BE REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
RECORDS IN COURT. 


Perhaps no legal subject of interest to police has been more debated 
than that of whether reports and records of the police must be produced 
in a civil suit. In the recent case of Ju re Story, (Sup. Ct. Ohio, Mar. 18, 
1953) 111 N.E. (2nd) 385,the chief of police of Cleveland had been ordered 
to produce such records under the terms of a subpoena issued by a notary 
public who was taking a deposition in a civil suit arising out of a fatal 
shooting by two city officers. The chief refused to produce the records, 
was committed for contempt, and sought release on habeas corpus. The 
Court of Appeals had held he was entitled to be released, but the Supreme 
Court reversed this decision, holding that unless there was some privilege 
involved the chief would have to produce the evidence. 

The reports in question were those made by the police in connection 
with the shooting. The chief was not a party to the suit but was drawn 
in because he had the control and custody of the police records. The court 
said the question was whether one having the control and custody of 
records made in the detection and prevention of crime is privileged from 
disclosing such records in a civil action. In such cases the general rule 
was said to be that except as to disclosures which may affect the public 
interest the common law does not recognize any privilege as to informa- 
tion in the hands of public officers, any such privilege being dependent 
upon statute or constitutional provisions. (58 Am.Jur. 298, sec. 533.) 

In prior cases the Ohio court had recognized a privilege in the case of 
an attorney to whom his client had delivered reports and records, these 
being communications between attorney and client, and the attorney 
could not be compelled to divulge them in a suit involving the client. 
“However,” the court says, ‘‘there are no statutory provisions which pro- 
vide against the production of such reports or records, or testimony 
concerning them by the party, his non-attorney employees or anyone 
else.””. The court said it had already extended the rule somewhat beyond 
the provisions of the statute and did not propose to extend it further. 
“The broad principles claimed in the instant case would amount to a 
further extension of the privilege recognized in the foregoing cases. Here 
the reports and records are not even those of a party toa civil action. 
They aré reports and records of the city. Of course such reports and 
records, if not otherwise privileged, do not become privileged merely 
because they may have been turned over to and are now in the hands of 
the attorneys for the city.” * * * 

‘While there may be instances where the protection of the public or 
some other compelling reason will require recognition of other privilege 
against testimony or the production of evidence, there does not appear 
to be any such need for such a ruling in the instant case. Both parties 
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concede that the city is immune from any suit on account of the death 
of the deceased. Furthermore, it is conceded that no criminal prosecu- 
tions are pending and there is no evidence tending to indicate that any 
are contemplated. It may be of interest to the public to protect the 
two policemen who have been sued on account of decedent’s death. 
However such interest would hardly justify suppression of evidence in 
an action properly brought against them. In our opinion no protection 
of the public or other compelling reason has been shown to justify a dif. 
ferent rule with respect to similar evidence in the possession of the city 
and its Chief of Police from that with respect to similar evidence in the 
possession of any individual or corporation. See Reynolds v. U. S. (US. 
Ct. App. 3rd) 192 F (2nd) 994.” 

A short but vigorous dissenting opinion filed by Chief Justice Weygant 
says: ‘“‘Concededly the two police officers were acting in the line of duty 
when they were investigating the robbery and when they made the report 
containing the information they obtained. If this information is now to 
be used against them it means that they performed their duty at their 
peril. Furthermore, as observed by the majority of the Court of Appeals, 
the disclosure of such records in many instances would completely destroy 
their usefulness. Under such circumstances the public security must be 
given first consideration.” 


A COURSE IN SEMANTICS NEEDED? 


The omission of one word from police testimony has possibly saved a 
Detroit motorist from spending 13 years in prison. 

“T never realized how conscientious the men in the Police Department 
are,” Charles Seeback said. 

Seeback, originally charged with manslaughter, heard the court reduce 
the charge to negligent homicide after police could not testify that his 
drinking had “materially” impaired his driving. 

Special Investigator Frank Farkas, of the Accident Prevention Bureau, 
testified that Seeback’s ability to drive was somewhat impaired because 
of drinking but that he could not say it was “‘materially”’ impaired. 

“Materially is a small word,” Farkas said. ‘But in this case it could 
mean the difference of 13 years in prison. 

“T have thought about this case for a long time. But I cannot consci- 
entiously say Seeback’s ability to drive was materially impaired.” 

—From Detroit News 


* * * 


Be useful; be of service. Find yourjob and do it and you will lose most 
of your aches and pains with it. 

—Dr. Eugene iggs 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(4il courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, I/l., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


Dec. 14-18—Unit course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


Jan. 14-16—Trafic Court Conference, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 5—Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 25-27—Traffic Court Conference, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Jan. 28-29—Regional Conference for TPA Graduates, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Feb. 1-5—-Trafic Court Conference, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


Feb. 1-19—Police Traffic Records—Procedures and Use of Data. 

Feb. 8-10—Traffic Court Conference, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Feb. 11-13—Trafic Court Conference, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

Feb. 15-March 5—Police Traffic Training Course (Introduction to 
Police Traffic Supervision). 

March 1-5—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 

March 6-7—Regional Conference for TPA Graduates, Louisville, Ky. 

March 8-12—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 

March 15-19—Traffic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 

March 22-April 2—Accident Investigation—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

March 29-April 2—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

March 29-April 2—Traffic Court Conference, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

March 31-April 2—Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen, co-spon- 
sored by Boston College and Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


(Fi complete information on these courses, write to Director of Training 
Traff- Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.) 





WESTERN TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
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5 ; 3 University of California, Los Angeles 


Jan. 25-Feb. 5 
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